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CHAPTER I. 





Waite they were indulging in this mournful in-/ 
terview, unwilling to disturb the sacredness of their |) 
sorrow, I surveyed with a hurried glance, the apart- 
ment. It was about ten feet square, situated at the 
south-east corner of the prison—a pine table stood 
in the middle of the floor, which was dotted with 
bolts; and a long oak bench, ranged at its side, was 
the only article of that description of furniture—an 
iron lamp glimmered on a shelf of stone, over a hearth, 
where were a few decaying embers—and the moon 
shone with a flickering light between the huge bars 
of an eastern window, whose shadows, as a cloud, oc- 
casionally passed through the blue evening heaven, 
Jay inconstant on the floor. 

In a moment, Charles and his brother were seated, 
side by side, at the coarse pine table. I was intro- 
duced, and after commiserating him on his appalling 
condition, I endeavoured to impart consolation to the 
unhappy Edward. I bade him rely on that God who 
never forsook those who put their trust in hin; and 
leave the train of circumstances to be developed by 
the hand of Him who doth all things well. He was 
younger than my friend—his face was a complete mo- 
del of manly beauty—he was apparently about nine- 
teen, with a deep, dark-blue eye, and brown hair, in- 
clining to blackness. The moon-beams fell on his 
pale, white forehead, and the tear of bitter feeling 
glittered on his pensive cheek. His whole demea- 


nour was of that chastened and resigned cast, which), 


always invests the suffering clay with a nameless 
something, that appears to have no affinity to earth. | 
I felt as an intruder in that house of mourning—and || 
as the hour of seven drew near, I bade him an affec- 
tionate farewell, and departed. I retraced my way 
back to my lodgings, pensive and dejected. Surely, 


thought I, that man is not guilty of the alarming crime iP 


of MURDER—there was nothing in him but meekness 
and submission—mournful submission to his dismal 
and fast-approaching fate. 

My repeater told the hour of nine, as I sat musing, 


between Gardner, ". Bishop of Winchester, and his| apparently about seventeen—a cashmere shawl was 
' 


page : folded carelessly about a dress of the purest white sa- 
Gar. * It’s one o'clock boy, is*t not?” tin; arich blue zone buckled in front, with a dia- 
Boy. * It hath struck.” mond of great value, which secured a gold chain that 
The sound of the last word had not yet died away, ||was pendant from her alabaster neck, enclosed a 
‘when a clock in the adjoining apartment told one. 1 || waist delicate as that of a fairy; her head rested 
‘had scarce time to reflect on the curious coincidence, | gracefully on her lily hand; a few bright chesnut 
before Charles entered—he seated himself by the fire, || curls had partly strayed over it; and while her atten- 
,and buried his face in his hands. <A few moments } tive look was fixed upon the speaker, a tear trembled 
‘elapsed without a word heing uttered. I found it was} jin her mild blue eye. As Edward turned, he met her 
| not in me to impart to him a breath of consolation—the |tearful and pensive glance. An emotion thrilled 
| fountain of his sorrow was deep and troubled, and lan-||through his soul indescribable and overpowering— 
}guage is impotent to cali its tumultuous wave. I the blood rushed to his brow, and he hid his face 
| waited, in silence, for him to speak. At length he || with his handkerchief. 
| arose from his meditating posture, and exclaimed— || ‘** lis moments of sleep were that night few and 
c O, that to-morrow’s close had come—that the deep- | transient. His spirit was filled with the purest emo- 
est anguish, or the highest happiness were known ‘tions—he had met the beau ideai of his fancy, and he 
| —whether my innocent brother is to go down into|| was determined to find where that being dwelt, feel- 
jthe silent halls of death, or be freed from the thral-|/ing assured within himself that there would be no 
dom of that prison, and the guilty reap the reward of) peace for him on earth, so completely had the charm 
‘their crimes upon their own head.—O, that this hour, | of sympathy and affection been infused into his bo- 
to-morrow eve, were come !” }som, until he found her whom he already loved with 
“ But,” said I, “ is there no clue to the real per- jal the fervour of a first, holy, and overwhelming 
son who has perpetrated the atrocious offence for} passion. 
which your brother stands condemned? [I am yet! In the morning he carried his letters to Monsieur 
ignorant of the whole transaction, and would fain|, Eugene M » and was introduced into the sitting- 
learn the clscumstances connected with this distress-|f00m by a son of that gentleman. How shall I de- 
ing scene.” | scribe his emotions, when on entering the room, he 
“ The tale is short,’ said La Fontine, * be patient |) || obse rved the lovely girl, who, on the preceding even- 
and wakeful, and you shall soon know all—shudder | '™g, had so absorbed all his thoughts. . She immedi- 
not at the corruption of the human heart, as this deed | 4te ly retired—a glance was exchanged—she blushed 
of blood is unfolded—for that soul must be still deeper |, as she withdrew, seeming to the overjoyed Edward 
dyed ia guilt, which will suffer innocence to die, after | more surpassingly beautiful than ever. He was urged 
his own heart has been imbued in blackness by the |to tarry at breakfast—the young lady returned, and 
foul and doubly aggravated crime. , he was introduced by her father to Antoinnette M——. 
“It was in the winter of 18—, that my brother| “‘ Ob, could this lonely hour, and my desolate feel- 
| Edward arrived in the steam-boat at New-Orleans, jings permit, I would describe their growing attach- 
from Virginia—that land from whence he turned his }ment—I would tell you how his holy and ardent ido- 
sorrowful feet—where our joyous and halcyon days jlatry was received by that gentle being—of the many 
jof childhood passed away. When he had arranged | proofs of her constancy and affection to one, while 
his affairs at his boarding-house, he was on the point | other more powerful and wealthy wooers surrounded 
| of walking to the law-office of Monsieur Eugene jhe t—how she turned from them all, clinging unto 
iM . a celebrated barrister of that city, with letters | im with all the ardour of her first and purest regard ! 
2 intention. (as he intended to commence the | | But how have the rosy pinions of love been drenched 
reading of the law with him the next morning,) when | ™ the tempest of affliction—how has the sky of a 
}a play-bill of the New-Orleans theatre was handed | blessed earthly lot been darkened, and the clouds and 
him by arunner. The play was “ Richard IL.” with | the whirlwind of disappointment been gathered around 
the after-piece of the “ Poor Soldier.” He imme- their pathway of flowers! But I am wandering—let 























with my eyes fixed on a cheerful fire, which had been 
prepared by my attentive host. But the events of | 
the closing day had made such an impression upon! 
my mind, that sleep was entirely a stranger to my 
thoughts. The mysteriofs circumstances of the even- 
ing—the deep interest I had for the welfare of my 
friend, all conspired to render me wakeful and me- 
lancholy. 

I paced the room in deep reflection. Fatigued with 
travelling, I soon relinquished this method of divert-| 
ing the gloomy current of my thoughts, and I took} 
from my pocket a small volume of  Shabapeers-~al 


boon companion, with whom, at home or abroad, on 

land or sea, I can never be prevailed upon to part. 1) 
read aloud; and had at last turned from the often re- 
peated perusal of Hamlet, and Macbeth, to “ King 
Henry VIII.” [had arrived at the fifth act of the last 
mentioned play, where the following dialogue occurs 


j was full; and the interest of the play prevented any || sly and unprovoked double entendres. 


| diately turned his footsteps thitherward, anxious to |mne proceed to the catastrophe. 
procure a seat in the box, as the house might be | Among the few students of Monsieur M was 
crowded. It was nearly eight o'clock when he arrived ; la young man of the name of George Walgrave ; of a 
the play had commenced ; and part of the first act had | fiery and impetuous temper, who cloaked the dark- 
already been performed. His appearance was ever | ness of his heart like a whited sepulchre, by appear- 
prepossessing—and as he entered the house a gentle-'}ing to be beautiful outward, while within, his bosom 
|man arose in his box, and beckoned him in. Never was rankling with malice and deceit. He read in 
jshall I forget his passionate description of this hap- |the same office with Edward, and they lodged at the 
jpyevening. Alas !—his will soon be the evening of | |same hotel together. My brother bore from him many 
|| death—the sepulchre his couch of rest—and the som- | insults, not too open and direct, ; 
| brous mantle of oblivion his gloomy pall !—The box | understand many unjust accusations, contained in 
Finally, Ed- 


him wo well to 








and affected not to 


: : “ / 
particular notice of its occupants. It was at the third | ard won his respect, but he knew 


scene of the fourth act, where Tyrrell describes * that'| confide in him a single dear emotion of his heart, o 
| 


i arch deed of piteous massacre’’—the unballowed mur- || reveal to him a single thought, which he was not will 


that he heard a faint sigh jing should be proclaimed upon the house-tops. ‘The 
secret of his affection for Antoinnette he most studi 
ously concealed—indeed, it was never the case, that 


| der of the * gentle babes,” 
|near him. He looked around, and beheld a form and 
| face of the most perfect beauty. It was a young lady, 
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they were both at the same time in her presence ; but || object of her love-indeed she told me so. I rey nishment, and with a trembling voice, inquired for 
what he was arrested ? 


a very little observation convinced him, that Wald-/ not tarry so long in New-Orleans as I had intended. ; ; Beet 
“ * That is an interesting question,’ said the officer. 


grave was deeply engaged in winning her attentions) I shall sail in the next packet on my return to woe 
to himself. But absence will only render her more dear.’ || ** Ask the Chevalier Rochfield, whom you have this 


It was early in the afternoon of a beautiful day} “ In the meanwhile Waldgrave was sullen and ta-| night sent to his grave !—QOh !—wretch '—is your 
in the beginning of September, that Waldgrave rush- | citurn. He said little to Edward, although they read | breast eo completely steeled to every attribute of 
ed into the apartment where my brother was reading, | in the same office, and he was wont to be garrulous | merey ? That kind-hearted, courteous Chevalier, ex- 
in a singularly wild and incoherent manner. A cloud|/to a fault. About the close of last month, he an-) pired upon the very threshold of Monsieur M.'s door. 
of passion lowered upon his brow, and his lip curled|| nounced his intention of leaving New-Orleans for || If you had not escaped, your own heart would have 





as if in anger, while the fire of the infernal pit seemed} |melted at the awful sight. The murderous steel 
flashing from his eye. He snatched up a volume of | 
Metastasio’s Odes, which lay upon the table, and, af- i 
ter perusing a page ina hurried manner, he threw it | 
down, and, with folded arms, arose and paced the floor. | 

“ «La Fontine!’ said he, after a long silence,’ 
* there is one thing by heaven, which does not precise- 
ly suit me—I wonder,’ he continued, ‘ if you can 
take charge of a small secret—if you can, I will give} 
you one to keep during your natural life—provided, | 
nevertheless, that you impart it to no one on any con- | 
sideration—nay,’ observing Edward in the act to 
speak— no excuse—you may pledge yourself or not, | 
as you choose—but there is a young gentleman in| 
town from Paris, he bas called at Monsieur M.’s to-|| 
day, and he is so confused in the presence of Antoin- 
nette, that it is a great effort for him to speak—but 
he gestures like a true Parisian. He is in love up to 
his neck at first sight—I marked it too plainly—and 
Antoinnette was as courteous towards him, on the very 
first interview, as she has been to me after our long | 
acquaintance and the many attentions I have shown} 
her. The chevalier is a distant relation of the family ;| 
and Antoinnette’s form and face almost struck him! 
dumb. I was present at the introduction—be was a 
perfect counterpart of that picture of Admiration 
with Astonishment, in the Juvenile Lavater of Le 
Brun. He thinks of spending the winter in town, and| 
you and I car retire from Antoinnette’s drawing-room 
for that season. ‘The manifest disorder of his coun- 
tenance at the onset of his debut, savours of a most tu-| 
multuous bosom—and, by heaven—hear me, Ed- 
ward—by heaven—that bosom shall be cold be-| 
fore I am supplanted. You know my endeavours) 
hav@ all been directed that way—and what I have! 
méfttioned shall be the fate of a rival. We are! 
friends—herein the secret lies—do you note that? | 

‘* Edward made no promise of secresy—and he 
turned from him with horror. 








“« * Waldgrave,’ he replied, ‘I will believe you are 
too honourable to commit any violence unworthy the 
character of a gentleman, in relation to the chevalier 
to whom you have alluded. I have no desire to men- 
tion what you have remarked to me, knowing, as I do, 
that it would be a long and dark mark against you. 
We are now friends, and I would entreat you not to 
let a torrent of jealous and unholy passions arise, and| 
sinother your better reason.’ 

“ Waldgrave retired, muttering something which| 
Edward could not distinctly hear. 

* As the afternoon arrived, a servant of Monsieur 
M—— appeared with a billet from Antoinnette, desir- 
ing Edward's company at tea, precisely at six o'clock. 
He attended, and was introduced by his amiable mis- 
tress to the Chevalier Rochfield, a young gentleman’ 
of the most accomplished manners and urbane de-| 
portment. The evening passed in a very delight- 
ful manner, and the beautiful Antoinnette was all vi-|| 
vacity. The chevalier sighed as the hour of nine} 
drew nigh—and he left the house with Edward. 

“ I must be brief. A strong friendship grew daily 





' 
| 


New-York the next day—he-said he had been in mi- 


serable health ever since he had been in town, and | pierced his generous bosom '—Here he paused—for 
was sensible that the climate of Louisiana was not|| he found new cause for horror, when one of the citi- 
agreeable to his constitution. He settled all his af-) Zens announced that a bloody pocket handkerchief, 
fairs, and took passage, as was supposed, on the twen-/ and a long Spanish knife, reeking with the congeal- 
ty-eighth of September, in the packet for New-York. | ing blood of the noble Chevalier, had been found un- 
He parted with Edward in smiles. ‘ I am not sure, der the bed where my brother slept. * In the name 
he said at parting, * but I may take a trip to Europe) of the Virgin,’ said the speaker, * is any further proof 
when I arrive at my place of destination. Perhaps| needed—let us take him to prison.’ 
the gay chevalier and myself may take a turn on the!) “ The moon was riding dimly in the heavens—the 
boulevards together. Improved health, however, may) clouds, dark and sombrous, emitted an occasional 
cause my speedy return to this city. You know I gleam of lightning, and the wind howled about the 
have a loadstone of delight in this quarter.’ lonely heavens, as they sought the street. Edward 

was supported by two officers, one on either side— 


’ 





“ It was on the evening of the twenty-ninth, as 


Edward was crossing a street connected with the one} Was conducted to the jail—but the crowded state of 
| . | 4 > . ~@ ¢ Ee pe , 
leading to his hotel, that a gentleman passed him, | the apartments induced the humane keeper to grant 


wrapped in a dark cloak, and the light from the shops | him permission to lie in custody in his own room, 
and lamps enabled him to discover something gleam- | until different arrangements on the morrow could be 
ing beneath its folds. He turned to look again—the || effected. 
inan passed on hastily, and turning an abrupt corner, 
was ina moment out of sight. As he turned from 
the street, a chuckling laugh was heard, which Ed-| 
ward instantly recognised to be that of Waldgrave ! 
He thought the packet had not sailed, and that con-| 
sequently Waldgrave was still in town, waiting fora 
breeze. Edward was on his way to his botel, where) . 
he had promised to meet the Chevalier Rochfield, as! 
they had an engagement to call that evening upon the 
family of Monsieur M——. While they were on their 
way thither, the Chevalier expressed himself in the| 
most passionate manner in regard to his separation) yyocy as we are disposed to condemn the weaknes 
from her who alone occupied his thoughts. He re-|! of those who allow the experience of trouble and ad 
quested that Edward should take his leave a few mo- |) versity to prompt in their hearts the wish of non-exis 
ments before him, that he might once more breathe | tence, I cannot buf think that there are few cases of 
out his attachment, and receive a final and decisive | this nature, that do not afford many circumstances 
answer. ‘My doom will be supportable,’ said he,} unknown to any other bosom than those in which they 
‘ if it is from her lips that I receive it.’ jare exhibited, that would materially tend to mitigate 
“ The evening glided away on the wings of love—|| the extent of their weakness, and force us to arrive at 
and O, how sweetly doth its hours pass away! ay the conclusion, that were we placed in similar situa- 
half past eight Edward left the house—he was some-/ tions, our feelings would be in no respect different. 
what dejected, and sought his hotel and his bed. There are seasons of trouble when reason almost de- 
“ It was about twelve o’clock when he awoke—he | serts the habitation we once allowed her, when argu- 
opened his eyes, and fancied he heard a rustling of | ments against the folly of giving way to despair, and 
the curtains. He arose in bed, and at that moment | the guilt of committing self-destruction, that were 
the door of his room opened, and a hasty step was’ once considered unanswerable, have no effect upon 
heard descending the stairs. Thinking it might be our understanding and feelings ; and when we are 
the host, or some traveller who had mistaken his | delusively led to believe, that, by leaving the world, 
room, he arose, fastened the door, and sunk again in| we run no hazard, as there can be no possibility of 
slumber. | our being able to endure a greater degree of torment 
“ He was dreaming of his Antoinnette, when the | hereafter than is inflicted on us here. It is to this 
striking of a clock, announcing the hour of one, arous- | state that we are brought, when trouble after trouble 
ed him from his vision—a high wind was moaning at) rolls headlong upon us, when hope fondly cherished 
the casement, and in the fitful pauses of the blast, he | proves false and delusive, and when plans, designed 
fancied he distinguished the cry of murder /—Ile||to escape impending adversity, fail in their execu- 
arose, and sought the window—torches were moving in|| tion, and we are left unprotected and unprepared to 
all directions in the street, and shining with incon- i meet the pitiless storm that ensues. It seems too 
stant lighton the tall shadowy buildings, and their bal-| much for man to endure such an accumulation of 
lustrades on the opposite side of the way—and all |wo, without repining at his fate, and almost reviling 
things evinced that something of unusual excitement) the power that decrees it. Nor can he long restraiu 
was passing. He had scarce time to dress, before aloud | his inclinations to do so, unaided by the supporting 
and hurried knocking was heard at his door. It was hand of Heaven. His miseries have a voice that will 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DESPONDENCY. 
— Men 

Can coun-el, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves feel not; but, tasting if, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness ina silken thread, 
Charm ach witb air, and agony with words.” 














between my brother and the chevalier—he made opened, and a crowd of officers and citizens rushed 
known his whole soul to Edward—he dwelt on his lin, and the foremost, presenting a pistol to his breast, 
passion for Antoinneite, and the respect she enter. ; bade him surrender himself as a prisoner.‘ The four 
tained for him—‘but,’ said Rochfield, ‘ she has refused!) hours’ search shall not be in v ain,’ said the leader— 
my attentions so frankly, that I cannot for a moment | * officers search the room.’ 


doubt but that another more blessed individual is the | 








* The unfortunate Edward turned pale with asto- | 


give them utterance; and though they may lie con- 
cealed, and smother for a while in his bosom, they 
will find vent, like the covered fire that at length 
bursts from its confinement, and becomes the more 
| violent from the imprisonment it had suffered. 
There have been many moments in my existenc 
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favoured as I have been, in which I would have ll censure, and the zeal which any one shows for our 
gladly left the world and all the hopes it could in-| good on such an occasion, as a piece of presumption 
spire, could I have divested myself of all fear and or impertinence. The truth of it is, the person who 
dread of the future state that would have awaited my | pretends to advise, does, in that particular, exercise 
exit. The world had then no charms for me: all its) a superiority over us, and can have no other reason 
allurements seemed idle and of no value. There ap-| for it, but that, in comparing us with himself, he 


peared to be nothing worth attempting to acquire: |thinks us defective either in our conduct or our un-| 


nothing that could inflame in me the least desire to | derstanding.” For this reason it is that I always re- 
obtain the possession of things esteemed the most | main silent when any one introduces to my notice an 


valuable—death, a departure from this false world, || account of his troubles and trials, unless he may re-| 


was what I most ardently hoped for and wished. I} quest my opinion of his case, and my advice in what 


had still other and more intense feelings. They were | ; 
of that nature that would sometimes have even in-|/trive to keep in mind the conduct of the Lady men- 
clined me to risk my future happiness, had there | tioned in a former paper of mine, who would allow 
been means in my possession of leavipg the world to |no one but herself to assert that she was possessed of 
which no guilt could have been attached. ‘Those were || any faults, or had ever committed any errors. 

moments, however, of extreme dejection and despon-| If we wish to testify a regard for those who suffer ad- 
dency that remained no great length of time, and! versity, there are other and better ways of showing it 
were easily driven from my thoughts when business than by offering them vain words of advice and con- 
| solation. To remove the cause of their distress, is the 


and other occupations required my attention. 
| first step to be taken. Whether we succeed in the at- 


There have been those who have experienced se- 


verer trials than it has been my fate to bear. Many of | hi d , bi F , 
y : = ship, a render the objects Of our benevolence a 
these have been upheld by the exertion of Christian || Pp» an t je € olen 


fortitude and resignation, and afterwards departed | **F*1ee oo rea — pom protea if we see os 
7 . » . ° Ss i ov e » allore 1an *sse a 

this life in peace, and in full expectation of future || Prospect 0: being able to allord them any essentia 
assistance, we had better sit quietly and hear them 


glory: others have sunk under the calamities that | : : ae 
, , ee ._|/tell their tale of sorrow in silence, than reprove them 
oppressed them—made a sacrifice of themselves, their || : 
: ; . - +. ||for any impatience they may exhibit under the trou- 

character and existence, and rushed, unbidden, into} , enhets Geet a “- C.M.A 
npn ' a als tha set them. M.A. 

the presence of Him who gave them being, and whose | a Ce eee ae See Cone 


sole right it was to have deprived them of it. i 


| 
In giving indulgence to feelings of gloom and de- | 
spondency, we must be sensible that we err; but the 
mind is often in such a state, that we find it mpossible | 
to resist them. No considerations of a purely moral, 
character can afford correction to the mind when in|/by a gentleman in Washington, to a friend in this 
this height and strength of feeling. It is given to the || city : “Common report says, that more wives of the 





THE GLEANER. 





FEMALES AT WASHINGTON. 


Christian religion alone to perform this task rightly || members are present this session, than on any pre-| 


and with the desired success, and would we but strictly || ceding one. For several years’ past, this fair repre- 
follow the precepts it inculcates, nothing more would | sentative body has been gradually increasing, and, 
be necessary. He who practically acknowledges the | including daughters, first, second, and third cousins, 
influence of religion, claims an exemption from ad- || they are now nearly as numerous as the popular male 


versity that others of a different character cannot. | branch. Several engagements took place last winter, | 


Not that, on that account, a less proportion of cala-||and much skirmishing is expected in the drawing- 
mities fall to lis share, but that he allows those he! rooms during the present. ‘The milliners, mantwua- 
does suffer to trouble him less. He is sensible that) makers, and rouge-sellers, have laid in large stores 
the pleasures of life are not eternal, and that a depri- |) for the winter consumption. Nothing will be done in 
vation of them will rather increase than lessen the | the fashionable way for some weeks. Ladies from re- 
value of those he expects to enjoy when his earthly mote districts generally require a week or ten days to 
course is finished. In like manner in regard to ad- burnish up their faces, call forth their smiles, and 


versities. They are in his view but of a temporal na-| polish their foreheads. The boarding-houses are all | 


ture, and must shortly be extinct as far as their influ-|) crowded ; for this is the general mode of living here. 
ence extends to him; why then trouble himself be-|| Politics have a visible effect in domestic arrangements 
yond measure with that which can affect him but for | during the present winter. We have Jackson board- 
so short a period? Reflections like these may well | ing-houses, and Adams boarding-houses—there are, 
be indulged. They compose and equalize the temper’ indeed, few neutrals. In New-York, you would laugh 
and feelings, and cannot fail of rendering him who ‘at the ridiculous lengths to which this is sometimes 
cherishes them more disposed to perform the duties | carried.” 
of life with cheerfulness and activity. They fail of 
their intended effect, however, when urged upon his JEOLIAN HARP. 

attention by others. It is like pouring oil upon fire,| The olian harp is a long box or case of light 
that increases rather than extinguishes the flame. |, wood, with harp or violin strings extended on its face. | 
The consolation offered is of itself soothing, but |, These are generally tuned in perfect unison with each 
when it comes in contact with violent passions, it ‘other, or to the same piteh, as it is expressed—but 
only tends to aggravate the fretfulness and impa- || when the harp is suspended among trees, or in any | 
tience it was designed to repress. It affords an op-| situation where the fluctuating breeze may reach it,! 
portunity that we seldom neglect, of stating our case,|;each string, according to the manner in which it re-; 
our troubles, and our grievances, that we may justify! ceives the blast, sounds either entire or breaks into 
the conduct we have exhibited on the occasion, how-| some simple divisions—the result of this is the pro- 
ever impatient and morose may have been its cha-| duction of the most pleasing combination and motion 
racteristics. The effect bears some affinity to that) of sounds that fancy has ever listened to, or perliaps 
which advice has on those who receive it unwillingly. | conceived. After a pause, this fairy harp is often 
“ There is nothing,” says Addison, “ which we re-| heard beginning with a low and solemn note, like the 
ceive with so much reluctance as advice. We look | bass of distant music in the sky ; the sound then swells 
upon the man who gives it us as offering an affront as if approaching, and other tones break forth, min- 
to our understanding, and treating us like children gling with the first, and with each other. In the com- | 
idiots. We consider the instruction as an implicit) bined and varying strain sometimes one sweet note 


| 
j 
| 





manner it would be best to proceed. I generally con- 


tempt or not, we manifest the sincerity of our friend-, 


EEE ——E 


predominates and sometimes another, as if single inu- 
sicians alternately led the band; and the concert of- 
ten seems to approach and again to recede, until with 
the’unequal breeze it dies away, and all is again at 
rest. It is no wonder that the ancients, who under- 
stood not the nature of air, nor consequently even of 
simple sound, should have deemed the music of the 
olian harp supernatural; and in their warm and 
chaste imaginations should have supposed that it was 
the strain of invisible beings from above, descended 
in the stillness of evening, or night, to commune with 
men in the heavenly language of soul, intelligible to 
both. But, even now that we understand it well, there 
are few persons so insensible to what is delicate and 
beautiful in nature as to listen to this wild music 
without emotion; while, to the informed ear, it is ad- 
ditionally delightful, from the fine illustration which 
| it affords of those simple laws of sound which human 


ingenuity at last has traced. 





REFLECTIONS, 

As that great eccentric, but most profound scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
one day walking in the provost's garden, two students, 
who were looking out of an adjoining window, so em- 
| ployed “a mirror,” as, catching obliquely the rays of 

the sun, to make them fall directly on the face of his 
|\reverence ; who, in his offended dignity, instantly pro- 
| ceeded to the apartments of the transgressors, and in 





his customary and peculiar manner said—* Pretty 
‘sport indeed, gentlemen! Remember, sirs, I shall 
| report you both to the Dean, and have you fined fou 
|, casting reflections on one of the heads of the college.” 


| Tue following is extracted from a letter, written |! REGULARITY. 


Even a sexton likes to have things regularly done ; 
| for at a certain funeral, where all appeared but little 
concerned, and none so moved as to drop the tribute 
of a tear to the memory of the departed, the sexton 
laid hold of a lusty country boy who strolled into the 
church-yard, and pulling his ears heartily, exclaimed, 


“he should weep, since nobody else would.” 





A GROCER CASE. 

| The veteran Lord Norbury, as remarkable for his 
punning infirmity as his devotedness to the bench, 
lately being informed of the adulterations commonly 
practised in the articles of snuff and sugar, remarked, 
that however vile and pernicious the former might 
be, certainly the latter was a grosser case." 





SCRAPS. 

A French critic, on the last performance of Hamlet by the 
English company at Paris, having cautiously looked in his 
dictionary , pronounced them all provincial players, in conse 
quence, as he said, of Ham/ct meaning a country village ! 

The author of the comedy called the Kiss, sent a copy of 
the piece as soon as published to a young lady, informing 


| her that he had been wishing, for many mouths, for the pre- 


sent opportunity of giving her a kiss 

Sleep, like an avaricious publican, forces us to spend 
with him one half of our lives 

If any one say, he has seen a just man in want of bread, 
I reply ‘ that this must have beep in a place where there was 
not another just man 

It is sineular, thet the same maxim should have been 
adopted by three distinguished commanders—Turenne 
Bonaparte, and Nelson; ¢ ich of whom is recorded to have 
said, “He had done nothing, so long as any thing re 


mained to be done 
To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remembrance 


of all injuries, are maxims by which politic al men lose theu 
honour, but make their fortunes 
Dacier savs, “ There are two cardinal points in a man’s 
life, which determine his happiness or his misery ; these 
are, his birth and his marrage It is in vain for a man te 
be born fortunate, if he be unfortunate in bis marriage.” 
Why is a room ‘ull of married persons like an empts 


room 7—Because there is not a single person in it 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
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TABLE MOUNTAIN, 

Tuose who have visited the Cape of Good Hope will 
recollect a striking phenomenon observed there, when the 
wind blows from the southeast. Beyond the city, as viewed 
from the bay, there is a mountain of great elevation, called, | 
from its extended flat summit, the Table Mountain. In 
general, its rugged steeps are seen rising in a clear sky ; 
but when the southeast wind blows, the whole summit be- 
comes enveloped in a cloud of singular density and beauty. 
The inhabitants call the phenomenon the spreading of the 
table cloth. The cloud is composed of immense masses of 
fleecy whiteness. It does not appear to be at rest on the 
hill, but to be constantly rolling onward from the south- 
cast ; yet, to the surprise of the beholder, it never descends, 





because the snowy wreaths seen falling over the precipice | 
towards the town below, vanish completely before they 
reach it, while others are formed to replace them on the 
other side. The reason of this phenomenon is, that the air 
constituting the wind from the southeast, having passed 
over the vast southern ocean, comes charged with as much 
invisible moisture as its temperature can sustain. In rising 
up the side of the mountain, it is rising in the atmosphere, 
and is therefore gradually escaping from a part of the for- 
mer pressure ; and on attaining the summit, it has dilated 
so much, and has consequently become so much colder, 
that it lets go part of its moisture. This then appears as 
the cloud now described ; but its substance no sooner falls 





| sence, and the habits of a new life. 


awakened my curiosity; I saw, and loved. 


jlearned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in | the use of the watch: 


|| theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy '|the cause of their dispute, he called them all “ cow-vale,” 
I found her || (a pack of fools,) and explained, in the following manner 


Making a circle in the sand, with 


sentiment, and elegant in manners; and the first sudden || sundry marks about its circumference, and turning a stick 
emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a, about the centre of the circle, to represent an index, he 


more familiar acquaintance. 
her two or three visits at her father’s house. I passed 
some happy days there, in the mountains of Burgundy, 


and her parents honourably encouraged the connexion. In 


‘a calm retirement, the gay vanity of youth no longer flut- 


tered in her bosom; she listened to the voice of truth and 
feeling ; 
some impression on a virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lau- 
sanne | indulged my dream of felicity: but on my return 
to England, | soon discovered that my father would not 
hear of this strange alliance ; and that without his consent 
I was myself destitute and helpless. After a painful strug- 
gle, L yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover—I obeyed 
as asou; my wound was insensibly healed by time, ab- 


rated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerful- 
ness of the lady herself; and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem. The minister of Crassy soon afterwards died ; 
his stipend died with him; his daughter retired to Geneva, 
where, by teaching young ladies, she earned a hard sub- 
sistence for herself and her mother; but in her lowest dis 
tress she maintained a spotless reputation, and a dignified 
behaviour. 
had the good fortune and good sense to discover and pos- 
sess this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste 


and I might presume to hope that I had made 


My cure was accele- || 


A rich banker of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, | 


She permitted me to make informed them that the use of the watch was to tell where 


ihe sun was; that when the sun was in the east, the watch 
would point to such a mark—and when the sun was high. 
est, it would point here—and when in the west, it would 
point there; and this, he said, the watch would do, al 
though it was in a house, and could not see the sun; add- 
ing, that in the night-time it would tell what portion of a 
day's length it would be before the sun would rise again 
It would be difficult to convey an adequate idea of their 
' astonishment. One said it was an animal, another said it was 

a plant; but when he told them it was manufactured, they 

all exclaimed, “ Foonnooa boto!’’ (What an ingenious 


people !) Account of the Tonga Islands. 





SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS. 
Elephants, in peace and war, know their duty; and 
| are more obedient to the word of command than many ra- 

tional beings. It is said they can travel, on an emergency, 
two hundred miles in forty-eight hours ; but will hold out 
for a month at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. I performed many long journies 
upon an elephant, given by Ragobah to Colonel Keating ; 
nothing could exceed the sagacity, docility, and affection 
| of this noble quadruped : if I stopped to enjoy a prospect, 
he remained immoveable until my sketch was finished: if f 


over the edge of the mountain—and again descends in the | ang luxury, she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she| wished for ripe mangos growing out of the common reach 


atmosphere to where it is pressed, and condensed, and | 
heated as before—than the water is re-dissolved, and dis- 
appears: thus the magnificent apparition dwells only on the 
mountain top. 





WATER-JETS. 
While the aqueducts are cited as specimens of grandeur, 
we may mention the fountains in the gardens of Italy and || 
France, and particularly those at Versailles, as specimens | 


of beauty. In these last, most magical effects are pro-|| 





duced, by varying the ways in which water is made to) stacle, and at any distance from it after the reflection is | waying it with his trunk. 


had sustained the hardships of indigence 
her husband has exalted him to the most conspicuous sta- 
tion in Europe. 


| grace, he has reclined on the bosom of a faithful friend; 
|and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of M. Necker, 
| the minister, and perhaps the legislator of the French mo- 


narchy. Autobiograpby. 





ECHO. 


As a wave of water turns back at a smooth wall, or ob- 


The genius of 


In every change of prosperity and dis-| 


‘;he selected the most fruitful branch, and breaking it off 
| with his trunk, offered it to the driver for the company in 
| the houdah, accepting of any part given to himself with a 
respectful salaam, by raising his trunk three times above 
| his head, in the mamner of the oriental obeisance, and as 
|| often did he express his thanks by a murmuring noise.— 
| When a bough obstructed the houdah, he twisted his trunk 
| off with ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, either to 
|| keep off the flies, or as a fan to agitate around him, by 
Ile generally paid a visit to the 


around it, and though of considerable magnitude, broke it 


spout from orifices. In one place it is seen darting into | just what it would have been at the same distance beyond, || tent-door during breakfast, to procure sugar-candy or 
: : : ans ft re . . . . , — . - . “ap ’ vs 

the air asa straight up ight pillar ; in othe rs, many such | only moving in an opposite direction, so the pulses or || fruit, and to be cheered by the encomiums and caresses he 

pillars rise together, like giant stalks of corn; sometimes, || waves of sound are regularly reflected from flat surfaces,| deservedly met with; no spaniel could be more innocently 


from an inclination given to the jets, they bend so as to}) 
form beautiful arches, which appear the roofs of apartinents 


and produce what is called echo. 
nature’s work are fouad only among the rocks and hills ; 


Such flat. surfaces of 


playful, or fonder of those who noticed him, than this do- 
cile animal, who on particular occasions appeared con- 


built of water—or they mingle together with endless va- | hence the beautiful fiction of the ancient poets, that Echo | scious of his exaltation above the brute creation. Forbes. 


riety; here and there water-throwing wheels send out spiral 
streams; and hollow spheres, with a thousand openings, 
are the centres of immense bushes of trees of silvery 
boughs. These effects, amidst cascades, smooth lakes, and 
scenes of lovely landscape, constitute a whole as enchant- 
ing, perhaps, as art, by moulding nature, has ever pro-! 
duced, or as fancy has ever conceived. 





! 
H 
GIBBON’S EARLY LOVE. ! 
I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when TI 
approach the dejicate subject of my early love. By this I do | 
not mean the polite attention, the gallantry, without hope | 
or design, which has originated in the spirit of chivalry, |, 
and is interwoven with the texture of French manners. I) 
understand by this passion the union of friendship and) 
tenderness, which is inflamed by a single female, which) 
prefers her to the rest of her sex, and which seeks her 
possession as the supreme or the sole happiness of our || 
being. I need not blush at recollecting the object of my i 
choice ; and though my love was disappointed of success, |, 
I am rather proud that I was once capable of feeling such a}) 
pure and exalted sentiment. The personal attractions of 
Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished by the vir- 
tues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, 
but her family was respectable. Her mother, a native of 
France, had preferred her religion to her country. The 
profession of her father did not extinguish the moderation | 
and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with a 
small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minis- 
ter of Crassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de 
Vaud from the county of Burguady. In the solitude of a! 
sequestered village he bestowed a liberal and even learned 
education on his only daughter. She surpassed his hopes 
by her proficiency in the sciences and languages; and in 
her short visit to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the 
beauty, and erudition, of Mademoiselle Curchod were the 


| put it to the ear of one of them, and returned it. 
hand was now outstretched with eagerness to take hold of 


was a nymph who dwelt concealed among the rocks. Sci-'| 


ence has now disclosed the secret of the viewless echo— 
but who does not vividly recollect the wonder and delight 
with which he has listened, in the morning of his days, to 
his shrill call returned to him from some bold precipice, 
across the plain or the river—or sent down to him again 
from the vaulted roof of ocean's caves ? 





SAVAGES FIRST SEEING A WATCH. 
One morning, during Finow’s stay at this island, some 
of the natives brought Mr. Mariner's watch, which they 
had procured from his chest, and, with looks of curiosity, 
inquired what it was. He took it from them, wound it up, 
Every 


it; it was applied in turns to their ears; they were aston- 
ished at the noise it made; they listened again to it, turned 
it on every side, and exclaimed, “‘ Mo-ooi (It is alive !) 
They then pinched and hit it, as if expecting it would 
squeak out. They looked at each other with wonder, 
laughed aloud, and snapped their fingers. One brought a 
sharp stone for Mr. Mariner to force it open with. He 
opened it in the proper way, and showed them the work 





PIGMY NATIONS. 

The Pygmai were a fabulous people, whose residence is 
indiscriminately placed in Thrace, in India, and in Ethio- 
pia; and who were of so diminutive a size, that the stature 
of their men is said never to have exceeded an inch, or at 

| the most a foot. The women arrived at maturity at three 
Their 
houses and cities were built of egg-shells, and their country 


| years of age, and at eight were considered old. 


dwellings consisted of holes which they formed for them- 
selves in the earth. They used hatchets to reap their corn, 
' and the operation was one of much labour to them. Her- 
cules was assailed by these little creatures while asleep 
after the defeat of the giant Antzus ; on awaking, he found 
one party endeavouring to secure his feet, while others 
were mounting upon his body, and the queen, with the 
flower of her army, was attacking his head. The hero 
laughed at their ridiculous assaults, and, enveloping his 
enemies in his lion's skin, carried them to Enugystheus 
* The Pigmies were, nevertheless, of a warlike spirit: they 
were engaged in perpetual conflicts with the cranes, who 
came annually from Scythia to invade their territories ; 
and whom, mounted on partridges, rams, and goats, pro- 


Several endeavoured to seize hold of it at once, but one portioned to their size, they valiantly encountered and re- 


ran off with it, and all the rest after him. 


About an hour 


pulsed. The traditions relative to the Pigmies are supposed 


afterwards, they returned with the watch completely bro- to have originated from the Greeks, who probably invented 
ken to pieces; and, giving him the fragments, made signs the fable of a race of dwarfs, as a contrast to the giants, ip 


to him to make it do as it did before 


Upon his making whose existence they believed 


They derived the idea ot 


them understand that they had killed it, and that it was the fiction from the Pechinians, a diminutive people oi 
impossible to bring it to life again, the manwho considered Ethiopia, who were in the habit of assembling in bodies te 
it as his property, exclaiming ‘* mow-mow !" (spoiled!) and drive from their fields the flocks of cranes, which, in their 


making a hissing noise, expressive of disappointment, ac- 


migrations, used to molest their territories. The Nubians 


cused the rest of using violence, and they in return accused are still remarkable for the shortness of their stature. Ge- 


him and each other. 
another native approached, who had seen and learned the 
use of a watch on board a French ship 


Whilst they were in high dispute 


Understandin 


rana, queen of the Pigmies, was said to have been trans- 


formed into a crane, and to have headed these birds in 


‘ 


their attacks upon her former subjects —her nam: 
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ing crane, in Greek. She was a beautiful woman, but of GOING TO CHURCH. | curious mind ; to direct the eyes, yet unsullied with the wa 
so ferocious a character, that she was not suffered to edu- It would be a curious discovery, if the motives which in- | ters of contrition, to a bounteous Benefactor ; to lift the little 
cate her son, lest she should communicate to him a similar || duce different individuals to go to church, were unfolded. | hands, yet unstained with vice, in prayer to their Father 
disposition. Many ancient writers have mentioned the || Nothing is more certain in nature, than this one fact—that! who is in heaven. But so it is ; the child, as soon as it is re- 
Pigmies in imitation of Homer, who compares the Trojans || all do not go to worship their Creator, though there are leased from the bondage of the nurse, and needs no longe: 
assailing the Greeks to the cranes darting upon the Pig- || none so lost to a sense of accountability as not to feel a re-| a careful eye to look after its steps, and guard it from ex- 
mies ; but who appears to have been ignorant of the fables || verence for the sanctuary. Let us examine one family in| ternal injury, is too often surrendered to instructors, some 





relative to their dwarfish size. Classical Manual | the neighbourhood, to illustrate the going-to-meeting object 'of whom are employed to polish the surface of the charac- 
}of a large proportion of the people in the United States.— | ter, and regulate the motions of the limbs; others to furnish 
QUEEN ANNE’S FAVOURITES. |Captain Lock, a revolutionary veteran, was once a high- | the memory, and accomplish the imagination, while religion 


Queen Anne's greatest favourite was the Dutchess of |spirited, fashionable fellow, who never went to meeting till gets admission as she can; sometimes in aid of authority, 
Marlboroug! ; but her caprice, haughtiness, and abuse of he became the father ofa family. As soon as his children | and sometimes in a Saturday's task, ora Sunday's pecu 
the influence she possessed over her majesty’s mind, caused began to make observations for themselves, he came to the lias ity, but how rarely as a sentiment ' Their little hearts 
her to look about for another favourite, and she turned her || © conclusion, it was altogether proper to accompany | are made to utter with vanity, encouraged to pan. with 
eyes upon Lady Masham. The dutchess was now roused them to church—for example sake. Insensibly, he took an emulation, persuaded to contract with par simony, allowed 
with jealousy. : Some gloves of a particular make, which | interest in the discourse, though he always entertained an © glow with revenge, or reduced to absolute numbness, by 
she refused the queen, and a basin of water she, with at- 


idea, that the minister was a great fool. Mrs. Lock, edu- Worldliness and cares, before they have ever felt a s« nti 
fected carelessness, in her majesty’s presence, let fall on || cated very differently , felt it a duty to got meeting, be- mont of devotion, or beat with a pulsation of sorrow for an 
Lady Masham’s gown, gave a turn to the affairs of Europe. || cause she had been in the habit of it in her father’s family. offence, or gratitude for a benefit, in the presence of God 
The queenand dutchess now became highly incensed against |) In a few years, Miss Maria foynd the church the best “ alt | Believe ck unger you have no right to expect that the 
each other. The new favourite’s brother solicited the duke || places to show her fine dresses; and, moreover, ascertained vat religion will be infused by the labours of o 
for a regiment: he refused this request, and the queen i the young gentlemen would never be present at divine ser- When parents have ceased to be teachers, religion has cea 
granted it. The tories seized this opportunity to deliver — if the inclemency of the weather prevented the young |€4 to be taught 
the queen from her domestic slavery, to humble the power | ladies from going. His son George never could be ares 
of Marlborough, to make a change in the ministry, to | “ied to the dull monotony of a sermon, till he became the DOMESTIC LIFE. 
conclude a peace, and, if possible, to restore the Stuarg || @dmirer of Miss Primrose, whom he believ ed a goddess.) The Earlof Orrery well observes, that whenever we step 
family to the throne of England. Age of Louis XIV. | Nothing would then compare with the singing and the ser- || out of domestic life, in search of felicity, we come back 
|| monising eloquence of parson Lach. Miss P., on the other again disappointed, tired and chagrined. One day passed 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN 1727 AND 1827. | hand, became equally devoted to the pleasure of going to' under our own roof, with our friends and our family, is 

church, and both might generally be seen there an hour | worth a thousand in another place 


In the year 1727, hackney coaches were plain, awkward, || before any body else arrived, gazing at each other with in- ———— 
clumsey things, with no springs, and their number did not jtonse delight, till the good clergyman pronounced a solemn | HOW TO DEFINE MAN. 


Philosophers have puzzted themselves how to define map 














exceed thirty-five in the whole of London; at present their) amen. For appearance sake, as Captain Lock was now 
number is increased to twelve hundred. Fashions at that || considerably advanced in years, he became a member of 
period did not reach any place fifty miles distant from Lon- | ¢he church, and this actually brought him to a sense of his 
don until they were nearly out; now they travel down in | true condition, a sel (-righteous sinner. The effect was sa- 
coaches, diligeuces, &c. ina few hours. Coaches were then || jyyary, and he perfectly changed his character, from a care- 
two days and two nights going down to Dover; they now | je;5, ‘thoughtless man, to a prayertul Christian. This had 
perform the same journey in about a quarter of the time. | an awakening influence upon the mind of Mrs. Lock, who al- 
In 1727 meat was only three pence per pound; now it is ten |so joined the communion. Maria and George, however, only 
pence or a shilling. Servants wages then varied from two || sneered at the fashion of joining the church, though it was } 


. : | sep . 
pounds to four; now ten pounds to thirty pounds. Lon. Sun. || well enough for old people—hence the matter soon lost its || A STRANGE CUSTOM. 
interest. John, the second son, always preferred the Epis- In Spain, after a lady had obliged her gallant by all pos 


| 
PETRIFACTIONS. || copal service, because (as he said) none but the rich belong- | sible civilities and compliance, to confirm her kinduess she 
We are ‘old, that in the year 1460, a whole ship, with its |, ed to the society, and to form an acquaintance there, was to would show him her foot, and this they called the highest 
anchors, broken masts, and forty marimers, with their mer- || lay a sure foundation for wealth in the future tense. Miss | ‘@vour. The feet of queens were so sacred, that it was a 
chandise, were found in a mine fifty feet deep, in the neigh- |, Susan hated orthodoxy, and Elizabeth, only sixteen, thought crime to think, or at any rate to speak of them In the 
bourhood of Berne, in Switzerland. Valchius, in his com-| Presbyterianism worse than rheumatism—-still, the whole | arrival of the Princess Maria Auna of Austria, the bride of 
mentary on the Kéein Baur, tells us of a truly curious fossil- | family conceived it best to be in the habit of autending meet- || Philip IV. in Spain, a quantity of the finest silk stockings 
man, found at Maria Kirch, near Strasburgh, by a miver, || ing, but were sure of never going, if some private feeling || Were presented to her ina city where there were manufas 
who, breaking open the hollow of a rock, was astonished at|/could not be gratified, or some personal circumstance of tories of that article. The majordomo of the future queen 
beholding the figure of an armed man, standing upright,, pride or vanity accomplished. Such motives are too fre- threw back the stockings with indignation, exclaiminy 
now composed of a mass of silver, of five hundred pounds , quently the governing ones, with young gentlemen and la.” Know that the queens of Spain have no feet!” When 
weight. There are many other wonderful tales in store, of | dies; but let them proceed in gratifying themselves, and be the young bride heard this, she began to weep bitterly, de 
flocks of cattle, of large companies of men, and of even) punctual, and they will insensibly come to a perfect realiza- claring she would return to Vienna, and that she would 


so as to distinguish him from other animals. Burke says, 
“* Man is an animal that cooks its victuals.” “ Then,” says 
Johnson, * the proverb is just—there is reason in roasting 
eggs.” Dr. Adam Smith has hit this case: “ Man,” says 
he, “is an animal that makes bargains; no other animol 


” 


does this—one dog does noi change a bone with anothe: 











whole cities, with their inhabitants, being converted to | tion of their condition, and peed of religious instruction. never have set foot in Spain had she known that her feet 

stone. We are supplied, by a comparatively modern author, | were to be cut off. This ridiculous etiquette was on on 
3 J . . , 

with an account of a troop of Spanish horsemen, who thus || SLEEP. occasion carried still further: One day, as the second 


underwent the process of petrifaction; and with a very se-| Healthy men require a little above six hours sleep—| consort of Charles Il, was riding a very spirited horse, the 
viously attested relation ofa petrified child, which was siiown || healthy women, a little above seven, in four-and-twenty. If) animal reared on his hinder legs. At the moment when 
at Paris, and which was occasionally used by its possessor || any one desires to know exactly what quantity of sleep his the horse seemed on the point of falling back with his fais 


i | 





=n 6 Ghetenne' || own constitution requires, he may very easily make the ex.|) rider, the queen slipped off on one side, and remained with 
poarner which I made about sixty years ago. I then | one of her feet hanging in the stirrup. The unruly beast, 
JEWS IN THE NINTH CENTURY. | waked every night about twelve or one, aud lay awake for |} irritated still more at the burden which fell on one side, 


some time. I readily concluded that this arose from my be-|) kicked with the utmost violence in all directions. In the 


Had I to sketch the situation of the Jews in the ninth cen- : “ . | 
tury, and to exhibit, at the same time, the character of that |" longer in bed than nature required. To be satished, I Gost eamente of dager and clarm, uo person duet ven, 
age of bigotry, could I do it more effectually than by the ! procured an alarum, which waked me the next morning at | ture (o the err venue of the queen for this reason, thet ex 
following anecdote !—A Jew of Rouen, in Nor? iandy, sold | seven, (near an hour earlier than I arose the day before,) | ePting the king and the chief of the menimos, or litte 
a house to a Christian. After some time, a storm happened ilyet I lay awake again at night. The second morning I rose || PAS®*, 8° person of the male sex was allowed to touch any 

‘ ier . the pagenps rege ‘ i i i ; . . || part of the quee Ss , and t of 

lightning fell on the house, and did it damage. The Chris- || ** oat, acttthotanding this, I lay awake the second i} og . poem Z — fa a spree tense 

tian cited the Israelite into court for damages. His clo- night. The third morning I rose at five—but, nevertheless, | the anger of the queen au: one nted, two cavaliers ran to 
ag |Ilay awake the third night. The fourth morning I rose at | her relief. One of them seized the bridle of the horse, 


quent counsellor hurled a philippte against this detestable | “ ; Hl ete . . = ' ’ 
nation, aud concluded by proving, that it was owing to this four, as by the grace of God, I have done ever since; and I i} while the ether Grow the queen's eet Hom the ctlevap, and 


i i j » : || in performing this service, dislocated his t l : 
house having been the property of an Israelite, that a thun- lie awake no more. And I do not now lie awake, taking || ™ P®Tformiag Mus se dislocated his thumb. As soon 


dorbelt fell upon it. The judges, os may be supposed, wore | the year round, a quarter of an hour together in a month. I as they had saved her life, they hastened away with all 
not long in deciding. They decreed, that God had damaged 


|| By the same experiment, rising earlier and earlier every |possible expedition, ordered their fleetest horses to be 
. re i , : : me b ore j . » for the ight v 

this house as a mark of his vengeance against a Jew, and | ™°T™™E, May one find how much sleep he really wants. || enddied, and weve just preparing for their Bight out of ti 

therefore it was just that the repairs should be at his cost. 


i kingdom, when a messenger came to inform them, that, a( 








a | ons . ion, the king had pardone Cc . 
The sentence was hard upon the Jew. To be condemned MOTHERS. j the queen's inte a pardoned the crime 
; . ; | ee Sos F | they had committed in touching her person 
to rebuild a house was, however, better than to be burnt | Ifany thing in life deserves to be considered as at once} Meiner's History of the Female Sex 
with some of its old wood ‘the exquisite bliss and pre-eminent duty of a mother, it is 
_—_ this—to watch the dawning disposition and capacity ofa!| Godrane, Bishop of Venice, used to say, “To compos: 


What field, how fertile soever, can ever produce so much favourite child ; to discover the earliest buds of thought ; to lis an author’s heaven; to correct his works, an author 
ts beneficence ! twith useful truths the inqunicitiveness of a voung and: purgatory ; hutto correct the 1 : t 
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me discourse,’’ was sung with more than usual skill and 
harmony; and “ Lo! here the gentle lark,” gave, if we 
PARE TERATER | may judge from the applause which followed it, the most 
‘ , ° ' jentire satisfaction —_ It is useless to enumerate the names of 
Tue lamentable accident which happened, during the |) the melodies in which this “ bright child of song” particu- 
representation of Faustus, two weeks ago, to three of the jlarly excels ; for where all are so good it is hard to bestow 
most valuable performers of this theatre, notwithstanding |'a preference, and were we to attempt to do so, we should 
that it has very materially diminished, for a time, the strength ||be as much puzzled as was Paris on the top of Mount Ida. 
of the company, has not, as far as we can perceive, lessened || Of Mr. Pearman we can Spare room to say buta very 
its attraction. The season of the year, and the bad wea-| few words. As an actor he is superior to Mr. Keene, be- 
ther, which has prevailed for such an unusual length of jing easy and graceful in gait and gesture, and utiering the | 
time, have concurred to prevent the audiences, not only of j text with smooth and ready elocution. As a singer, he has | 
the Park, but the other theatrical establishments, from be- | more science and finish, but much less melody of voice, and 
ing as numerous as otherwise they would have been; but less compass. He is a valuable acquisition to the musical | 
their affairs are going smoothly along, and when the storm || strength of the company. 
shall have passed away, we have no doubt a play-going || It now becomes our duty to speak of Mr. De Camp, who, 
spirit will be rekindled. It affords us the siacerest pleasure || inter streput anser vlores—or, in plain English, as he may | 
to learn that Mrs. Barry, who was the most seriously hurt, | not, perhaps, understand our Latin, who gabbles like a 
is rapidly recovering ; and that Messrs. Simpson and Bar-| goose amidst the swan-like quire. We skould not untertere | 
ry are also convalescent. We hope that they will very |/with tus person’s stage-management, had we not such! 
svon be enabled to resume their vocation, and their re- | nightly evidences that, in addition to his imposing upon the! 
appearance on the stage will be hailed with great satisfac-| audience in parts for which he has no single requisite, he | 
tion by many. An idle and unfounded report has obtained | utterly neglects his duty during rehearsals. The tree is| 
circulation, that the Park Theatre is about to be closed. | known by its fruits ; and by the bungling manner in which} 
‘There is not the least truth in it—but, on the contrary, we || the business of every play bas been got through with, on| 
understand extensive arrangements have been made for the | the part of scene-shifters, supernumerarics, &c. since Mr. 
production of judicious novelties, which are to follow one || De Camp became one of the company, we have a right| 
|to infer, apart from positive knowledge on the subject, that | 
|he fills his office most impotently. The New-York Theatre, 
jin consequence of his mis-management, is fast falling into 
disrepute. It is bad enough for us to be obliged to endure 
his own bad playing, without having the excellence of others | 
|marred by his injudicious casts, and his total neglect of the 
minutie of the drama. When he attempts a character 
himself, his playing is so poor, so vapid, so stammering, 
that it operates as a complete antidote to the satisfaction 
we might otherwise receive; and while we are ready to say, || 
with Juvenal, of the whole performance, 


* Plus aleos quam mellis babet,” 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
|| 





another in rapid succession 


NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


Givy Manyerine.—The admirable novel of this name, 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, has been but feebly dra- 
matised. Some of the most interesting incidents, to be sure, 
are retained; and the familiar names of Colonel Manner- 
ing, Dominie Sampson, Dandie Dinmont, Dirk Hatterack, 
Meg Merrilies, and Gilbert Glossin, are still made use of: 
but the distinguishing peculiarities of the characters are, in 
a great measure, lost. Dominie Sampson, one of the most 
original and singular beings ever portrayed on the pages 
of fictitious history, becomes a broad and unmeaning cari-} We are obliged, in conscience, to acknowledge, that the for- 
cature, as exhibited on the stage; Dandie Dinmont, the |, mer quality is, very fr tly, attrib ble alone to him. 
honest, warm-hearted, and intrepid Liddesdale farmer, de- cane 
generates into a bully ; and Glossin, by appearing as a drun- LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 
ken braggart, instead of the circumspect and subtle knave, |} phe Lady of the Lake, as produced at the Lafayette 
diminishes our hatred hand contempt. Still, however, this Theatre, is quite a dramatic novelty, and a sentimental treat | 
drama, its plot embracing a large portion of the original || to the theatrical epicure. The simple beauties of the poetry | 
story, possesses as much interest as operas usually do; and || 5 ¢ Scott, the rich scenery of the highland and lake country, | 
when the principal parts are sustained by skilful vocalists, || «ne characteristic manners and costume of the clans and| 
it generally affords considerable satisfaction to an audience. chiefs of Scotland, give «a deep interest to the piece, which | 
We select this opera as the subject of our comments on the |! |, agreeably diversified and heightened by the songs and | 
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Pure and wholesome water.—We perceive with pleasure 
that an application is to be made by a company to the le- 
gislature, at its next meeting, for permission to supply this 
| city with wholesome water. Whatever defects may be al- 
|leged against our municipal authorities, or however defi- 
| cient may be our city in other respects, there is no evi] 


|| which in its effects is so extensively felt and so pernicious, 


or which has given occasion to so many severe and justly 
merited strictures, both by citizens and strangers, as the 
want of this indispensable necessary of life. It has long 
been a standing reproach, as it is really a matter of won. 
der. Tostrangers, and foreigners especially, it is a theme 
of bitter animadversion, because they innmediately expe- 
rience the loathsome and deleterious consequences resulting 
from the water in general use. No one can partake of it 
jand preserve good health, until habit has so fortified the 
/ System as to enable it to overcome its nauseating and un- 
wholesome qualities. 

Our city is increasing in wealth and numbers in an un- 
| paralleled ratio; but with all the means of accomplishing 
| with promptness and efficiency a plan so desirable, and one 
| fraught with so many conveniences and advantages as that 
| which should be the means of securing to us an ample 
| supply of water, still the matter has been treated as though 
it were one of secondary or even minor importance.— 
But it ought to be viewed as claiming precedence of all 
others, and of the highest public concern. In every point 
of view, its utility must be considered great beyond esti- 
mation. Who does not know, that in adcition to its being 
the first luxury of life, and the parent of cleanliness, it is 
the grand fountain of health? Who does not know, that 
with comparatively small expense our streets, by means of 
it, could be daily cleansed, and the pestiferous exhalations 








| from the kennels,which are so excessively annoying through 


the whole of the hot season, tainting the atmosphere and 
poisoning the very springs of life, could be effectually re- 
moved? Who does not see that it would be invaluable in 
the extinguishment of those destructive Gres which annually 
produce so many afflictions, at the same time that it would 
cause a material reduction in the premiums of insurance ‘ 
Who does not see, in short, that such a scheme is pregnant 
with numberless benefits, to say nothing of the fame and 
honour it would confer ? 

Any body of men who should propose to insure to us 
this signal blessing, ought to receive every degree of coun- 
tenance and support in the undertaking ; and if successful, 
they would merit the distinguishing appellation of public 
benefactors. The emoluments arising from it would be as 





pm yaar for .— PE 8 of Pc ieee the chorusses of the parties. The boats and lake scenes, the || permanent and as sure as the stream would be unfailing ; 
Channing Stiss Gosege, whem we Rave, Sr ton tong a Gas, tramp march, the combat between Fitz James and Roderick || and a safer investment could not be made within the range 


neglected. 
This young lady, modest and unobtrusive, as well in her 
style of singing as of playing, always perfect in her parts, 








Dhu, (both animaftd by all the soul of chivalry and hero-)| of adventure. Its duration would be as lasting as the foun- 
ism, given them by Sir Walter,) and some other points, are X dations of the city itself; and, when once established, could 
well done. To Mr. Burroughs, the praise of correct, dis-|| never, under any circumstances, be dispensed with. 





and always ready to gratify her audience with a repetition 
of her songs, which seldom pass without being encored, has 
become, independent of her rarely equalled powers as a 
vocalist, a great favourite with the public. Her voice, most 
sweetly melodious, is of sufficient compass to be distinctly 
heard in every part of the theatre, and is managed, in the 
execution of every song we have heard her attempt, with an 
exquisite combination of science and taste. In the former 
particular she has probably been surpassed by no vocalist 
who has ever visited our boards; for, since the very early 
period of her life, when she first evinced her wonderful 
musical capacity, to within a few months of the present time, 
she has received continual instruction from the most distin- 
guished professors of music in Europe ; and no one who has 
ears to hear can doubt of her having made the most of these 
advamages. Of the excellence of her taste there can be 
no difference of opinion among those who have heard “ her i 
soul-entrancing notes ;’’ and we could almost find it in our | 
hearts to pity those who have not. 
The Julia Mannering of Miss Geurge, like all her per- | 
formances, was characterized by a diffident swectness of 
manner, which, though by no means the distinguishing pro-; 
perty of that young lady, as drawn by Scott, pleased us full 
as well as the arch vivacity and sauciness of Miss Rock in 
the same part would have done. Tlie latter lady would N 
have given a true representation of the heroine of the‘ 


‘tinct, and energetic recitation-eand that is a treat in itself— | We are well persuaded that the streams in Westchester 
his due. In this respect Mr. W. may improve. The poetry | cownty are fully adequate to all our necessities, and would 
{of Walter Scott is not of every-day production, and should | yield av everlasting and bountiful supply, even should the 
\not be rattled off unmeaningly from the tongue. Each |city become of an unwieldy size. To resort to any other 
word, and each syllable, has its weight and its meaning, || source, therefore, would, it appears to us, be an idle waste 
— should be duly scanned and expressively delivered ; yet | of time and expense, and be attended with certain disap- 
so as not to make a Bombasto Furioso of it, by “ tear- |) pointme nt. 
|ing a passion to rags’’ where there is no passion intended. | If almost every other city in the world has been subject- 
We repeat, that a forcible and judicious recitation of Sir }ed to heavy burdens in obtaining supplies of good water, 
| Walter, is an entertainment in itself, and when joined to|! can New-York expect to be exempt from them? Willa 
pone action, aided also by appropriate scenery and mu-) city which proudly boasts that she is destined to be the 
sic, furnishes, in a very unusual degree, a feast to reason) emporium of the western hemisphere, whose corporation 
| has become renowned for its liberality and hospitality to 
LL || fereigners and natives of distinction, and whose private 


{I CHATHAM THEATRE. | citizens gladly embrace opportunities of loaning millions 
at moderate premiums to distant members of the confede- 








iy 
|| and delight to soul. 





We are pleased to learn that several attractive and inte- 


' resting melo-dramas are in active preparation at this house. 


This is excellent policy. Novelty is always in demand, and 
the public will patronize nothing else. Let the managers 
select a variety of aew pieces—produce them in superior 
style—and it does not need a ghost to come from the grave 
to tell us that Chatham will yet do what the actors term a 


* good business.’ This is the only way to thrive. 





— —_—_—_——— — — = 


Wealth is like a serpent, which an enchanter takes by the 


drama—but Miss George is always Miss George, never be-, tail without being bitten, but which turns round and gives 


ing able to merge in the actress those amiable traits which / 
constitute the chiefest beauty of hersex. The song, “ Bid, 


a mortal wound to those who are unacquainted with the art 
of charming it. 


\| racy, to aid in great public improvements—will such a city 
|submit, age after age, toa privation of so serious a nature, 
| and one that begets so much mischief? The citizens have 
a right to expect that this subject should be taken up ™m 
good earnest, and that it should be shackled with no fur 

ther delays. Every consideration of duty and interest 
unite in calling for prompt and vigorous action. 


' Map of Brooklyn.—Mr. Hooker, of this city, has jus! 
published a very convenient and handsomely-executed map 
of Brooklyn, with a slight sketch of the neighbouring part 
‘of New-York island. A map of this description was much 
i, Wanted 
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Fourth Arenue.—At the last meeting of the corporation, | consider Mr. Pinckney qualified to take a rank among the || bosom thrill with pleasure, at beholding such rich speci- 
the road committee recommended the prayer of a petition | first conductors of the press inthe Union. It is such men as| mens of the genius, and talent, and eloquence of his coun 
for opening the Fourth Avenue, terminating at Twenty- | this able young lawyer—men capacitated by natural talents, jtry ; and profit, as well as delight, will amply reward bin 
eighth-street ; and that the district of South-street be regu- | acquired information, honourable sentiments, and influen- | for his time. An extensive and judicious collection, like 
lated previous to any buildings being commenced in it. Mr. | tial connexions—who should control that mighty moral this, has been, for a long time, a desideratum; and now 
Stevens moved that the report be laid on the table, which ‘engine, which, as it is wielded well or ill, must conduce, that it is so ably supplied, we cannot but hope that these 
passed unanimously. When the subject is again called | in a momentous degree, to the happiness or misery of the | volumes will find a place in every gentleman's library 
up, we presume the proposed plan of uniting Broadway , nation. The still small voice of the press, syeaking “loud meamniaienaaias anemia 
with the Fourth Avenue will be unanimously agreed to by | to the mind, as thunder to the ear,” should be prompted Ear for Music.—The assertion of Shakspeare, that “ he 
the members of the board. Carry this into efiect, and | not by ignorant hirelings, “whose price is paid im paltry | Who has not music in his soul, is fit for treason, stratagem, 
New-York may justly boast of one of the most magnificent gold,” but by those who have genius, and talents, and and spoil,”” is oftentimes quoted as applicable to those who 
| education, and character, to pledge as security for their || are not possessed of what is usually denominated an ear foi 

Ere RE NER nes are : | proper fulfilment of the responsible office. The epithet of || music; and the unfortunate wights are at once set down, 

The Talisman.—It is a pleasant task to notice the differ. | Oe or uninteresting. rien be made use of. = any lon this authority, as beings callous to all the finer impres- 
ent yearly gift-books, = they iseue fom the press. The | snadow of justice, in relation to daily papers, now, when | sions of our nature. This is rather too bad. One would 
aye ef Gah typographical execution is so neat and beau: | onducted by such gifted poets as Bryant, Brooks, Brainard, || Suppose it quite enough to be debarred, by some unaccount- 
tiful ; the plates, with which they are profusely ornamented, H and Pinckney, four of the sweetest and most distincuished ||able misformation of the auricular organ, from a full parti 
are, generally, so well designed and engraved; and the I ads cur cumsies has produced. How long before Halleck ||cipation in the delights that “ witching melody” confers, 
literary contents so various, and, for the most part, written } and Percival will join the corps editorfal, and become one || without being liable, likewise, to the imputation of a defi 
with such taste and ability, that no one can look them over lof ‘at " llciency in sense, feeling, sentiment, and taste. That such 
without being highly gratified, nor speak of them, except) : a | . 
with praise. The Talisman, which we have now lying on| Greece-—A bright ray of light has at length broken || 
our desk, well. deserves its name. Like its precursors, it || through the gloom which, for so long aperiod, has enveloped | 
is most elegantly printed, and illustrated, though not so||the formes of this struggling land. The recent glorious || 


thoroughfares in the known world. 


is not the fact, it requires no argument to show ; for, per 
haps, there is not one of our readers who does not number 
among his friends, some person possessed, in large abun- 
|dance, of all these qualities, who yet could not, did his lit 


numerously, with admirable specimens of the graphic art, ||news of the destruction of the Turkish fleet, gives us reason 


amoug which, the Serenade, by G. B. Ellis, from a design | 
by S. F. B. Morse, and William Tell, engraved by Durand, | 
from Inman's full-length portrait of Macready, in that| 
character, deserve particular mention. The work is just 


to hope and to believe, that the starless night of desolation 
is almost passed away, and that glory shall gild her native | 
clime once more. The blood of defenceless age and infancy | 
has not in vain bedewed the thirsty soil ; but the loud thun- 





published, by Mr. E. Bliss, of this city, and is edited by! 
Francis Herbert, if we may believe the signature to the || 
preface, which we are rather inclined to suppose, however, | 
| 


“ Stat nominis umbra.” | 


Re the editor who he may, the contents could only have 
proceeded from the pen of a gentleman and a scholar ; and | 
no ove can read them without desiring a further acquaint-| 
ance with the witty and polished author. Without ascribing | 
any particular influence to “the planetary hour,” which | 
this pleasing writer playfully tells us he has observed, even! 
in the small matter of selecting paper and type-setters, we} 
nevertheless do believe, that his swan of Avon's quill has | 





der of a land's united cry to heaven for vengeance, has 


the insatiate savages, who have made that fairest portion of || 
the earth a recking slaughter-field, may, a little longer, |, 
wage their exterminating, their unhallowed warfare; but |, 
the day cannot be far distant, when 

“—_—___—- her unpitying lords shall see 
« That man has still a soul, and dare be free ; 


* Prone to the dust, Oppression shall be hurted, | 

“ His name, his nature, blotted from the world.” | 
The perseverance of this most noble people, who, for ages, i 
have been the jest and mockery of the world, through dif- H 
ficulties almost unparalleled, save in the illustrious instance || 


} 


} 
lldep nd on it, connect two notes of music, or tell the dif 


ference between “ Yankee Doodle” and “ Love's Young 


|Dream."’ Indeed, many of those who are stigmatized a 


possessing no ear for music, have far more music “in thei: 
souls” than they who sneer at them, and are sensibly alive 


Ito the most delicious kinds of harmony, for which the 
been heard and answered. More blood may yet be shed— || 


others, in turn, have noear. The gushing of waters, th 
warbling of birds, the rustling of forest leaves, the laugh 
and shout of innocent children, playing out the long sunny 
afternoon, the cricket in the hearth, and the katy-did’s song, 
on a still summer evening, among the bianches of the green 
trees, all awaken in their minds a most exquisite train of 
thoughts and associations. This is what we call having 
music in the soul 

What it is that ineapacitates many from fully appreciating 
the harmonious combinations of sound which constitute ma- 
sic, we do not know. That this deficiency is a misfortune 





‘ : of the achievers of our indepe ce—the my |i : : . 
given existence to a volume that will exert a talismanic | . : . . pendence wed bleed they || we are ready to allow ; but that it is necessarily connected 
have frecly shed in pursuit of the glorious prize they pro- 


| 
ower over many hearts, and that bright eyes of maiden I a 
pe a ; ‘ gid. ae “a | posed to themselves—the associations necessarily connect- 
will oftentimes become still brighter, while perusing its | » 


: . ter : |ed with their country, the birth-place of arts, and arms, 
glowing pages, from thoughts and associations it must ne-|}, ws a : : 
. > : a ‘ 2 : |; and commerce, the nurse of infant liberty and genius—ail 
cessarily awaken. It is a talisman that wiil bring the image | = 


jwith any other deficiency, either intellectual or physical, 
|| we cannot believe ; and until it is shown that those who are 
|| able to relish music are invariably persons of fine sentiments 
|make the pending conflict a spectacle of the deepest mor: 1| and taste in other —— and tho coverse, we all ast 
of the giver frequently before the mental view of those on |; ee re: : pest mora!) subscribe to the truth of the quotation we have made from 
" " : || interest, and engage in their cause the sentiments of every i Si 
whom it is bestowed; and he who wishes thus to be the!) . , 4 . Shakspeare, 
are : d i mind that has sense and nobleaess enough to value freedom, || , 
shadowy companion of his fair one’s thoughts during her/|| tae ep: 
. . . | and the aspirations of every heart that has sensibility |) : i.” 
solitary hours, cannot do better than present to her a copy || : . Vr : 2 ’ gem, and spoil. 
> lie ie BP BF 1 gg? ~ enough to feel for the sufferings of a bleeding nation. May || —_———_-— - ~-— 
of this litle magical keepsake, on which it would be hard ll the » penne tone than ellos ». The liebt that has |i The F h D If we can depend upon the papers 
to look without thinking of the donor se. ny dng gut tel nO Re Cae BOs! aoe eceer earpiece ! ! pap 
ata ches lhe natin || broken in upon them is but the precursor of the full and||the Bostonians were very much pleas« d with the dancers 
Mr. Bryant.—There are few admirers of genuine poetry perfect day which will soon, we most sanguinely trust, pour || who lately visited them. Mr. Jenks, who seems quite 
in our country who are unacquainted either with the name, | 40W2 upon this “ country of the heart” a radiance not |, puzzled to give an account of them, closes an article upon 
or the productions, of William Cullen Bryant. A gentleman, | surpassed by that, which, in times gone by, made Greece || their appearance at the Tremont theatre in the following 
possessing from nature a rich and vivid fancy, and a keen i a bright theme of marvel to mankind. words :—* At a peculiar cadence of the music, one of the 
perception of whatever is beautiful in creation; his mind |} jphimwhams Beas salem caierthiedite, to Seinen dancers entered, clad like the Houri of which dreameth 
plentifully stored with various kinds of knowledge, etlteees the cana, Satie , ee maccioanh whichd| devout Mussulman—launching along like a poet upon 
‘amili i i i ; : 5 is Pe 7 ‘ s ry a flash of lightning — 
t y acquainted with the ce ‘ . "| his Pegasus, or a butterfly bestriding a flas g £ 
amiliarly acq literature of Gree 06 andl we have seen, exteacted inte the eastera sanem, wo ene bel y 
Rome; and one, the greater part of whose life has been 


. - ‘ || and spinning round and round like a feather in the middle 
i sie “ clined to believe that its contents are of a rich kind, plenti-| 

devoted to the pursuit of letters, he combines together re- 

quisites which cannot but make him a valuable auxiliary in| 


as applicable to such as have no ear—that 
‘he who has no music in his soul, is fit for treason, strata- 





! : , lof a whirlwind, Then sprang forth another, of similar 
i} tally abounding with the humorous and witty. We shall | appearance, moving with equal velocity, and twirling about 
any literary undertaking, in the promotion ef which, wit, | Spree er ange Se eee tenates. jin the same hurricane style. Then a third, accoutred like 
fancy, erudition and taste are necessary. It is, therefore, | Eloquence of the United States.—A work, in five volumes, | some oriental wizard—and the Pas de Trois proceeded.— 
with great satisfaction we perceive that this gifted individual || 0C#¥° under this title, compiled by E. B. Williston, has || Of the steps, and the shakes, and the sweeps, and monopr 

has become joint editor of the Evening Post, with the vene- Just issued from the press, in Middletown, Connecticut. It}| del, wheelings, lo! an account Cannet be rendered—not 
rable champion who has so long singly filled that influential ¥ 'S printed on good type and paper, and consists of selections || only for the cause aforesaid, but by reason of their inde 

station. The readers of this journal, a paper always replete | from the deliberative, forensic and miscellaneous eloquence |, scribable infinity. We have no remaining hint on earth for 
with variety and interest, will now look for augmented } of our country. Large portions of the debates on the ex-j the accommodation of our memory—all else has passed 
merit in its columns—nor look in vain—for what cannot be | Pediency of adopting the federal constitution, in the se-'' into oblivion—save one general recollection of fantastic 
effected by the united efforts of two such men as Coleman y veral state conventions, occupy about half of the first vo- I vagaries, and fairy spirits floating dizzily upon whirlpools, 
and Bryant? |, lume ; among which, the speeches of General Hamilton, || or flying in mazy circumlocution through spaces immea- 

a }; Patrick Henry, and Mr. Madison, will be read with pecu- | surable, and then vanishing, like celestial spectres befort 
Edward C. Pinckney.—This distinguished poet, a gen- liar interest. The congressional speeches are numerous, | the bewildered gaze of gaping mortals.” 

tleman who possesses a large portion of his father’s genius, aud occupy the residue of the work, except the fifth volume, Se EEE 
and whose mind is richly stored by study, travel, and jin which is contained a judicious selection of orations, de- 
reading, is about commencing the publication of a daily 'livered in different parts of the Union, on various interest- 
paper in the city of Baltimore, under the title of The Ma-|| ing occasions. The work, altogether, is one of great merit,|~ 
rylander, to be devoted to politics, commercial intelligence, and is entitled, from the nature of its contents, which ap- | 
literature, and the arts. If we may form an estimate of his, pear to us to have been culled with great care and skill, as | 
capability for the task, from the excellence of his metrical, well as from its neat mechanical execution, to extensive | 











Report of Deaths.—The city inspector reports the deaths 
| of ninety-five persons during the past week 





MARRIED, 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev William Parkinson, Mi 
John F. Cairns to Miss Mary H. Munson 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. John Grigg, Mr. Willian 


eJusions—and what requires greater or more various pow- patronage. The reader who peruses its glowing pages, | Hf. Sommerville to Mrs. Mary A Buckmaster 
evs of mind than the composition of poetry, in the legitimate pientifully adorned with “gems of mind,” with “ thoughts On the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Hear; 
sense ef the word, such as he has written !—we certainly that breathe and words that barn,” cannot but feel his || J Knapp to Miss Margaret Kohler 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 
STANZAS. 


And she said unto her people, lo! he is a wanderer, and in sadness. 
Curran. 
Tue night was calm, the sky serene, 
No barge was on the water seen, 
And not @ motion or a wake 
Came o'er the breast of the sleeping Jake ; 
The moonbeams danced in the chainless stream, 
And the stars smiled out in their twinkling beam ; 
The meteor’s fitful glare flashed high 
From the spangled roof of the vaulted sky ; 
A death-like calmness seemed to reign 
O’er slumb’ring nature's wide domain ; 
The night-bird’s notes for once were still, 
Nor heard was the song of the rippling rill ; 
Its watery footsteps seemed to glide 
Irom rock to rock down the mountain's side— 
With tread so soft, as if in fear 
Of breaking the charm of silence there. 


The minstrel touched his harp—its clear notes swell 
Along the darkling vale where echoes dwell ; 

His silvery voice steals on the breath of night, 
And sadly chants the song of past delight. 


I had a home, he sang, and pleasure there 
Was wont to dwell, when youth was on my brow— 
And there were those who shared my heart’s young care— 
But home, and those I loved—where are they now ! 


The gay wild flower, in all its beauty, blooms 

O’er their cold bosoms slumb'ring their long rest, 
And iny lone spirit seeks among the tombs 

For those alone in whom my days were blest. 


in my young days | calmly passed along, 
Gay as the gayest of the youthful train— 
My heart was tuned to pleasure—and my song 
Of joy was echoing on the verdant plain. 
. . * ia * * o 2 
Calm are the days of youth, its visions bright— 
Sweet is the breeze that o’er life's valley flits— 
And every path is strewed with rich delight, 
And gladness, smiling, on the young brow sits, 


These sleeping waters, now so smooth and still, 
A picture show of life's young sunny hours ; 

And this soft zephyr, stealing from the hill, 
Is youthful pleasure, sweet as breath of flowers. 


But soon the storm these slumb’ring waves shall wake, 
And this soft breeze become the howling blast— 
E’en so shall sorrow on the love heart break, 
When hopes and joys of youth have flitted past. 
ALBINUS. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
To — ——. 


Hast thou not marked the gentle rose, 
Fading upon its withered stem— 
While Autumn winds, at summer's close, 
Chanted its mournful requiem ? 
Or hast thou seen the early dew 
Vanish beneath the morning ray ?— 
Or o'er a sky of sapphire blue, 
Light, fleecy clouds float far away ? 


Thus have the joys of early years 
Passed with time's swift and noiseless tread— 
Thus friends, with their young hopes and fears, 
Have faded, and are with the dead ! 
The sere grass rustles o'er their home, 
Within whose calm and quiet rest 
No torturing sorrow e’er may come— 
Or anguish, to the silent breast ! 
©, would that I might rest in peace 
Far trom life’s wild and stormy wave '— 
Chat all these woes of mine might cease, 


|[ The substance usually called French chalk possesses a} 





Within the cold and voiceless grave ! 
For what is life, when friends have flown 
And when for joy despair is given ? 

When the worn spirit, sad and lone, 





Sighs for a peaceful home in heaven! L.G C 


LINES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW. | 


very curious property. Whatever is written with it on! 
glass, though easily rubbed out, to all appearance. so that | 
the glass becomes as clear and trunsparent as before, | 
showing not a scratch or trace of any kind, yet still re- | 
mains, and, by breathing over it, is rendered as distinctly | 
visible as ever. Nor is it possible, indeed, to wash it 
out with water; but, on the contrary, we have known 
an instance where names, inscribed in this manner on a! 
pane of glass, have continued, unimpaired, for twenty 
years, notwithstanding that frequent efforts have been 
made by visiters to obliterate them. This singular pro- 
perty was discovered by accident, and is known to but 
very few, one of whom traced the annexed lines on a} 
window, in a lady’s apartment, from whence we copy 
them.—Ed. N. Y. Mirror. ]} 


On this frail glass, to others’ view, 
No written words appear ; 

They see the prospect smiling through, 
Nor dream what secrets here : 

But shouldst thou on the tablet bright 
A single breath bestow, 

At once the record starts to sight, 
Which only thou must know. 


Thus, like this glass to stranger gaze, 
My heart seemed unimpressed ; 

In vain did beauty round me blaze, 
It could not warm my breast : 

But as one breath of thine can make 
These letters plain to see, 

So in my heart did love awake, 
When breathed upon by thee. 





SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. = | 
What daring footsteps come, to break 
The silence of the darkened wood, 
And thus, at midnight’s hour, awake 
This sleeping solitude ? 
Some wanderer with the burning trace 
Of guilt and sin upon his brow, 
Seeks out the prophet’s resting-place ; 
But wherefore comes he now ? 
That form—it cannot be forgot! 
‘Tis he—'tis valour’s proudest son— 
And she who guides him to the spot 
Is Endor’s fearful one ! 
What deed of darkness e’er could send 
Such wanderers to the place of prayer ’ 
O, would the stubborn knee might bend— 
The dark soul worship there ! 
Her hand has traced the magic sign— 
Her lips the unholy spell have said : 
Can they death's frozen clasp untwine— 
Will the grave yield its dead? 
But see, amid the bursting gloom, 
What shadowy spectre meets the eye ? 
’Tis the pale tenant of the tomb— 
List to his propkecy. 
« Monarch, thy throne and sceptre are in rust— 
“‘ Warrior, no more the child of victory— 
“ Father, thy hopes are mingling with the dust— 
‘* Mortal, to-morrow thou shalt be with me.” 


. * * a ° * * . 


The morrow’s sun shone dimly down, 
In sadness, on the battle plain— 
On horse and rider overthrown, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

EVENING THOUGHTS. 
There is society where none intrudes.—EL yron. 

Within this silent grove, 

At evening’s dewy hour— 

There comes a spirit on my soul ;— 

Voices are in the whispering breeze ;— 

Thoughts—hopes—and joys, of long departed days, 

Are dimly shadowed forth, in fancy's witching spell. 





Thoughts of my early youth, 

Ye flash upon my brain ; 

After long years of care, ye come 

And dwell once more within my breast ; 
Ye call around me spirits of the dead, 


Hopes of my youthful days, 
Ye rest beneath your pall ! 
Black Slander’s desolating breath— 


t And Friendship’s violated rights— 


The altar of your immolation reared ; 
| Lank fiend-like Malice smiled, when Falsehood plied th« 
torch ! 


{ Joys of my sunny youth, 

How blissfully ye smiled ! 

Love twined his chaplet round my brows, 

And pleasure’s sparkling cup was mine ; 

One rose of that sweet wreath is blooming still— 
Care’s canker-worm infused its poison in the cup. 


Thoughts—hopes—and joys of youth 

Through Memory’s vista seen— 

Where is your sun-lit beauty now? 

The morning's brightness veiled in night! 

Your lustre now is like the pale, cold beam, 

Which shines at eve, when nature pea.. her vespet-hymn ¢ 
P 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ANSWER TO THE REBUS 
IN THE LAST MIRROR. 


The Argos’ “ daring prow first cut the wave,” 

And honour meet a grateful people gave, 

O’er yon bright arch new brilliance to display, 

And glide in glory through the milky way. 

'Twere vain, 'twere sad, to trace ‘‘ Rome's eagle flight,” 

Her morn—her dazzling noon—her beamless night ' 

Her towering strength on seven high hills reposed, 

Whose chain the lofty Esquilinus closed ; 

Her woes predicted by the mandates dread 

Of awful Oracles, which, as they sped, 

Breathed dire destruction on the victim's head. 

But fate’s unpitying hand nor power may brave, 

Nor love's proud accents from despair can save 

E’en friendship’s plaintive voice has sued in vain, 

A brother hero wept Patroclus slain. 

Great Alexander mourned that he could find 

But one small world to sate his grasping mind. 

Ambitious slave ! and when that power we own, 

With Gorgon force the heart is changed to stone 

Unless, like wise Ulysses, we refrain, 

With ear averted, from the syren’s strain— 

Such as, on Sicily’s enchanting shore, 

Proved the firm mind so often tried before. 

That isle where fond affection’s filial hand 

Soothed life’s last pang, and blessed the sheltering land 

Though not like thine these numvers sweetly flow, 
Yet the initials of each classic name 

The Areopagus will plainly show, 





On slaughtered chief and train. 


And there lay one, whose stiffened hand 
Fast fixed in nature’s agony, 

Still firmly grasped a broken brand, 
As if in victory. 


Who broke the slumbers of the dead ’ 


Which from bold Mars derives its fearless fame f 





AN ENIGMA. 
A word, of our language, expressive and short 
Read backwards and forwards the same— 
It utters all sentiments felt by the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim bys 





| 
I knew him for that fearless one | 


Dimmed was the brightness of his sun 


His dreams of glory fled! | 
He had gone forth at break of day, | 

While thousands waked his battle hymn : 
Like dew-drops they had passed away — 
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Gog had forsaken Aim !/ 
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The forms of those who lowg have slept the dreamless sleep ' 
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